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ancestors, who, judging from the fleurs-de-lis and lions rampant 
in the quarterings, must have been of more than of high degree. 
We eet a glimpse of the dainty viands spread on the table, at the 
head of which stands the major-domo, stave in hand and bowing 
deferentially. One guest, a charming little fellow of five or six years 
old has stolen a march on the company, and, with a napkin to 
' protect his scarf of deep orange, is already in place. On the left, 
nleasingly suggestive of the times when there were no illiterate 
•squabblings over servants and " lady-helps " in the newspapers, are 
assembled at their own table the maids and housekeeper of the 
establishment, to be joined presently by the men-folk. We need 
hardly remark that the scene is given with consummate skill, 
attention to detail, and masterly artistic ability. 

Considerations of space compel us, with the greatest reluctance, 
to leave unnoticed not a few most meritorious works of Art which 
will be on exhibition at Burlington House until the 7th of next 
August ; but this paper would indeed be incomplete without men- 
tion of Mr. Fildes's most admirable and striking picture of ' The 
Widower,' certainly one of the finest works of Art ever received 
by the Academy committee of selection — full of tender pathos and 
sentiment, robust in execution, and vigorous in outline. The sub- 
ject is the sirtiplest in character, but reaching the heart and stirring 
the deepest chords of our nature. The scene is the interior, not 
particularly bright or cheerful, of a cottage ; but through the door 
and window the setting sun peeps brightly on the simple flowers in 
the little garden. Upon the floor three children, bright, rosy, and 
happy, are playing — one, a baby, scrambles after an apple, while 
the other two, unused to any feeling of sadness, are cheerfully 
eating their suppers of bread-and-milk. The father has just come 
in from his day's toil. He appears to be an agricultural labourer, 
a rough, untutored man apparently, wearing the ordinary coarse 
clothes of his class. Entering hastily he has evidently at once 
seated himself, and has taken upon his knee, from a bed of suffer- 
ing hard by, his sick child, a little girl of some six summers. !t is 
not difficult to see that she, unlike her brothers and sisters, has 
ever been the ailing one, and her wan cheeks and wasted form 
seem to foreshadow an approaching death. She has been her 
father's darling, and the strong, hard man's heart is crushed as, 
taking the little sufferer on his knees, he passionately kisses the 
tiny hand he holds in his own broad palm, while bitter tears are 
forced from him. He has to bear his impending sorrow alone, for 
the mother of the little ones has been taken away. Behind the 
table, on which are the neglected loaf and accessories of the humble 
evening meal, is an older girl with pinafore held up to her face, 
looking sorrowfully at her father. The whole story is told with 
fine graphic power, and if, as should be the case, it has the 
effect of stirring up kindlier sympathies towards the poorer of our 
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neighbours, one of the higher purposes of Art will have been an- 
swered, and Mr. Fildes will not have worked in vain. And as an 
illustration of the truth of one touch of Nature, whether in Art or 
outside of Art, making us all akin, let us take one more glance at 
two other pictures in the collection, and then write " Finis " against 
this article. One picture is by Mr. F. Holl, the other is by Mr. T. 
W. Lawson, and both have reference to children. Let us take the 
first, which is pathetic enough to make us steal a look around and 
then search furtively in the pocket for a handkerchief. We are in 
a quiet churchyard in Surrey in the afternoon of a summer's day. 
Four little girls of the village are. carrying an infant to its grave. 
The procession is led by an old rustic, bowed with age, who directs 
the way along a gravel path ; then comes the tiny coffin suspended 
by the white handkerchiefs of the girls and strewed with such em- 
blems of purity and childly love as daisies, wild-roses, buttercups, 
wood-violets, and primroses ; then the mother anxiously straining 
forward to see the last of her loved one, and walking by her side 
the husband, solemn and sad. Finally come the friends, and, as 
a contrast, a lad so little impressed with the scene that he swishes 
the heads off the wild-flowers gracing the green turf of this quiet 
village God's-acre. A holy and pathetic subject in sooth, skilfully 
and lovingly handled, a beautiful and rarely-designed picture of 
childly love, womanly sorrow, and manly sympathy. And now for 
Mr. Lawson's subject, which assures us that, whatever our condi- 
tion of life, it has been ordained by Providence that each of us is 
to have his full measure of contentment, and each his full measure 
of happiness, and that it is not for man to declare, by any self- 
erected standard of his own, what, in fact, does constitute content- 
ment, and what, in fact, happiness in and under entirely separate 
conditions of living. Let us peep into this room on the canvas of 
Mr. Lawson's picture, for a moment, and note the contentrnent and 
happiness within its shelter. In a wretched and miserable garret 
two children, a little boy and a very tiny girl, are amusing them- 
selves by making "bunnies" on the walls. Well-nigh in rags, 
without any appearance of food about, the attic lighted by a soli- 
tary dip-candle stuck in a beer-bottle : under such conditions of 
miserable comfort two poor little " waifs and strays " of London 
humanity are still managing to make merry on the eve of Christ- 
mas. " A merry Christmas," scrawled upon the wall in somewhat 
original spelling, reminds us that the anniversary has come. Out 
through the little window we get a peep of the great city, whose 
children these little ones are, looking dark, it is true, but with its many 
thousand homes, in anticipation of the Christian festival, lighted up 
with joyousness, wealth, and good cheer. Not a word more need 
be added. The moral of Mr. Lawson's well-told tale is clean That 
moral might be painted in great letters of gold, and proclaimed as 
the Religion of Humanity. Charles E. Pascoe. 
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T is now generally conceded that this annual Art- 
exhibition is this year of great richness and 
interest. Not only does it comprise several 
works of exceptional excellence, but the Art 
standard of the whole is unusually high. There 
are, of course, as there always will be at such 
exhibitions, a large number of pictures painted 
either simply and avowedly for sale, or else as mere vehicles for the 
display of millinery and bric-a-brac. But there are also many 
Works wherein real talent, nay, even true genius, has inspired the 
artist and lent life to the production. 

The ' Reconnaissance in a Village,' by Detaille, may be cited as 
the chief success of the year, and is undoubtedly the finest work 
'hat this artist has as yet exhibited. It represents a narrow village 
street, whence the Prussians have retreated, leaving a young officer 
.(lead on the ground, while his wounded horse still struggles in 
roorlal agony. The artist probably had no intention of making 
this dead German a peculiarly pathetic figure ; and yet as he lies 
"iere, face downward, his black-and-white pennon fallen from his 



listless hand, bareheaded, with the pale light glinting on his close- 
cropped yellow hair, he attracts the eye and awakens our sympathy 
and interest. This group, the dead Prussian and his horse, occu- 
pies the foreground on the extreme left. Down the narrow street 
comes the reconnoitring party of the French army, led by a 
bearded veteran, his breast ablaze with crosses and medals, who 
throws from under his eyelids a glance of stern satisfaction at the 
corpse of his foeman. A sturdy peasant-boy, in a blue blouse and 
straw-stuffed sabots, points out the retreating foe to two young 
officers, one of whom cocks his pistol with a defiant air. At the 
left a party of peasants are tending a wounded young Frenchman, 
while in the background at the entrance of the street are visible the 
pennons and bayonets of the French troops. The strength and 
the expressiveness of this fine picture can hardly be overpraised. 
The faces of the French soldiers and the peasant-boy in the central 
group are in particular marvellously characteristic and forcible. 

As usual, Dore claims the honour of sending to the Salon its 
largest canvas. His picture this year, of ' Christ entering Jeru- 
salem,' is replete with his usual mixture of great qualities and great 
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defects. That Dore is a great artist it would be folly to deny. 
His vast imagination, his powers of composition, the creative 
breath which he contrives to infuse even into his slightest works, 
combine to make of him one of those that the world will not wil- 
lingly let die. He has his place in the haven of immortality, not 
beside Michael Angelo or Rubens, it is true, but close beside 
Aibrecht Diirer and not far away from Rembrandt. Centuries 
after half the painted prettinesses that now attract the crowd, the 
pink-faced girl, the velvet petticoats, the chefs-d'oeuvre of the 
bric-a-brac and millinery schools, have passed into oblivion, the 
weird original creations of Dore will be held at their true worth. 
This huge picture, with all its crudities of colour, and the coarse 
and commonplace type of most of the figures, is a remarkable 
work. Chiefly noticeable is the manner in which the masses of 
the multitude are treated without being broken into separate 
groups, yet without crowding or confusion. Christ, mounted on 
the ass's foal, comes through a massive arched gateway, whose 
towering columns and rich architecture fill the background. He 
advances towards the spectator down the lane left by the shouting 
and enthusiastic crowd that carpet thick the way with strewed palm- 
branches. The upraised glance and uplifted arm of the Saviour 
seem appealing from the clamours of earth to the approval of 
Heaven — the attitude and expression are replete with elevation and 
inspiration. Far away against the deep-blue vault of the Oriental 
sky, gleams, faintly outlined upon the lustrous azure, a mist-like, 
shining band of angels. The eye willingly leaves the gaudily-robed, 
repulsive-looking throng in the foreground, to rest on the white 
shimmer that tells of celestial witnesses where "beyond these 
voices there is peace." 

The Saloti of last year boasted of no work from the pencil of 
Gerome ; and this season we have two, neither of which will do 
anything to advance the artist's fame. It is deeply to be regretted 
that when a painter's reputation is firmly established and his for- 
tune secure, he should so tamper with his own fame, and so reveal 
his contempt of public opinion, as to send to so important an exhi- 
bition as the Salon such works as these. Neither of them pos- 
sesses any irnportance, either of design or of execution. One, the 
'Santon at the Door of a Mosque,' is indeed one of Gerome's cha- 
racteristic pages of Eastern life, and so may pass muster ; but the 
'Women Bathing' is trivial, purposeless, and to a certain extent 
unclean. "The picture represents the interior of a harem, with two 
nude women that have just left the bath attended by a negress — as 
commonplace and trifling a subject as could well have been selected 
by the veriest tyro that has just learned how to sketch from a living 
model. One of these bathers has thrown herself sideways on a 
carpet with her back towards the spectator, and her form is so 
twisted as to pres_ent.a sort of pumpkin^shape at the hips, which is 
at once indelicate and excessively ugly. The colouring is in 
Gerome's hardest style, the flesh presenting purplish and metallic 
reflections that resemble anything but the warmth and softness 
of life. 

The greatest portrait in the Salon is due to the powerful but 
eccentric pencil of Carolus Duran. It is that of M. Emile de Girar- 
din, and is painted with a breadth and force that leave nothing to 
be desired. The accessories are severely simple — a dark back- 
ground, a dark-covered table over which leans the great author- 
editor, fixing upon the spectator his keenly-intelligent eyes. The 
likeness is a very striking one, though the flesh-tints are somewhat 
too warm in tone. Another portrait by the same artist represents 
a lady, in a dress of white satin thickly embroidered with white jet, 
in the act of descending an ebony staircase covered with a crimson 
carpet. The head with its masses of red-gold hair, pale com- 
plexion, and large deep eyes, is finely relieved against a deep twi- 
light-blue background. 

Leioir sends this year a single and strikingly dramatic work. It 
represents a Christian martyr, a fair young girl, on her way to a 
cruel death in the arena, conducted by a stalwart slave, who holds 
her by the shoulders. She is passing through a corridor in the 
Coliseum. On one side rises a strong iron grating, through which 
a lioness, eager for her prey, protrudes her -quivering muzzle and 
massive paws, while in the background on the other a party 
of slaves are dragging away with cords a bloody corpse. White- 
, rpbed, bound with cords, her slender hands crossed upon her 
breast, the young Christian passes serenely onward,. casting a side- 
long look of cold disdain from under her level-fronting eyelids at 



the savage beast that is so soon to become her executioner. That 
pale maiden's proud, noble face tells a tale of lofty enthusiasm and 
heroic exaltation that have rapt their possessor far above all earthly 
fear or anguish. 

M. Sylvestre, whose ' Death of Seneca,' a powerful but most un- 
pleasant picture, obtained for him a second-class medal last year 
has achieved one of the striking successes of the season with. his 
' Locusta essaying on a Slave in the Presence of Nero the Poison 
prepared for Britannicus.' The cruel pair, the hog-like poisoner, 
and the wicked emperor, sit at one side, Locusta whispering into 
Nero's ear, while he looks intently at the dying agonies of the slave 
who writhes in mortal anguish on the marble floor in the fore- 
ground. Low-brovyed, bestial, wholly brutal, looks the emperor as 
he gazes from under his heavy brows at the dying man, in spite of 
his rich crimson robe and golden ornaments. The walls of the 
room are of dark verd-antique marble, and amid the shadows of. 
the background a statue dimly seen glimmers white through the 
gloom, with a hand extended as though to denounce or threaten 
the guilty couple. The drawing of the nude figure of the slave is 
extremely fine, and the general composition of the group is admi- 
rable. The picture is very large, the figures being the size of life. 
The colouring is warm and rich though subdued in tone— alto- 
gether a fine work, and one that gives us hope of a revival of the 
well-nigh extinct race of great historical painters. Strangely 
enough, another artist, M. Aublet, has chosen the same subject as 
M. Sylvestre, but has treated it with far less force and skill. His 
Locusta is melodramatic, and the dying contortions of the slave, 
a sturdy negro, are altogether too horrible, while the corpses of 
several other dead slaves in the background add an unnecessary 
element of horror to the composition. 

One of the most talked-of pictures in the exhibition, and one that 
has singularly divided the opinions of the critics, is the ' Flower- 
Market' of M. Firmin Girard. It is said that the price demanded 
by the artist for this work is no less than $17,000— some say 
$20,000 — and that the late A. T. Stewart was in treaty for it at the 
time of his death. A crowd is always to be found stationed in 
. front of it. It represents the flower-market on one of the quays on 
the left bank of the Seine. The foreground is literally ablaze with 
colour, masses of pinks, roses, tulips, &c., piled up against the 
stone-wall of the quay. A charming group of figures, a young 
. mother with nurse and baby, occupy the centre of the foreground, 
while at one side a young girl, in a dress of delicate /rrz^-coloured 
linen trimmed with lace, is engaged in making purchases from the 
stout old flower-woman. The soft neutral tints of her attire admi- 
rably relieve the brilliant hues of the masses of blossoms. Other 
characteristic figures lend life and movement to the picture — an old 
cocoa-seller, vyith kindly, strongly-marked, aged face, a gardener 
arranging the plants, &c. The sky, with its grey floating clouds cleil 
here and there with streaks of blue, is admirably painted, and the 
artist in the whole atmosphere of the picture has skilfully caught the 
effect of outdoor light. The defect of this really fine and carefully- 
executed painting is that of over-finish. The distant buildings, the 
leaves on the "trees TuU half a block away from the spectator, the 
minute pink and blue stripes of the toile-d' Alsace dress of a lady 
who is in the act of hailing a carriage in the background, are all 
executed with the same sharpness and crispness as are the petals 
of the flowers and the details of the costumes of the personages in 
the foreground. We cannot withhold, however, our tribute of 
admiration from the skilful manner in which the colours of the 
masses of bright-hued blossoms are treated so as to produce an 
effect of brilliancy without glare or gaudiness. 

The nude subjects this year are mostly without any particular 
value, being generally literal reproductions of a model of more or 
less beauty, without any idealisation or significance. There is 
.nothing in this line to equal the exquisitely graceful and poetic 
'Chloe' ofLefebvre, which so charmed the eye at the Salon\^ 
year. Lefebvre sends this year two pictures, one a recumbent 
female figure of small size, which he has christened ' Magdalen. 
She. lies in the. shadow of a rocky cavern, her head thrown back 
against her upraised arms, and her features consequently in 
shadow. The flesh-tints are vifarm and delicate, and are treated 
with the usual skill of this master. But the attitude of the figii;? 
is constrained, and the picture lacks grace and charm. His oW 
contribution is a well-executed portrait. , «<• 

The best nudes in the Salon are probably the ' Galatea ' of M- 
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Pafrot.and the 'Aurora' of James Bertrancl. The first represents 
Pygmalion's image at the moment she awakes to life. She stands 
upon her pedestal, her fair form and rounded limbs flashing into 
the warmth and rosiness of life. With one hand she puts aside 
the curtain that had been hung before her shrine, while she turns 
her face away with an exquisite expression of maiden modesty, as 
though that sentiment had been the first to wake to life within her 
heart. The drawing of the figure is admirable, the colouring of 
Titianesque warmth and richness. The ' Aurora ' of James Ber- 
trand is, on the contrary, of somewhat too ethereal a type. Poised 
on tiptoe on the summit of a dusky globe, a lark crouching at her 
feet, and her pale, delicate form relieved against the dark azure of 
the sky, just tinged with the first rays of dawn, she seems about to 
soar upward intp the deep-blue air. The attitude is extremely 
aerial and graceful. The arms of the figure, upraised above the 
head, are too thin for perfect beauty ; and the pallid tints of the 
flesh hardly suggest the rosy goddess of Morning. In another 
room we find the other contribution of M. Bertrand, the ' Margue- 
rite ' of Faust. Clad in a dark-blue robe, relieved by slashings of 
white. Marguerite, pale, haggard, remorseful-looking, cowers in a 
corner of the room, with wild eyes fixed upon the corpse of her 
infant that lies in the centre of the floor upon a, carpet, with a spray 
of flowers in its waxen hand. Mephistopheles, red-garbed, mock- 
ing, gleeful, sits on the window-sill, jeering at her agony, and run- 
ning his fingers over his guitar. The picture is an unpleasant one, 
and has the grave defect of incorrectly representing the work of 
Goethe. No such incident exists in the poem, and as the poor 
.distraught heroine herself tells us that she drowned her babe, the 
trim, flower-strewed little corpse belongs neither by statement nor 
,by suggestion to the work of which the painting is professedly an 
illustration. 

Munkacsy's ' Interior of a Studio ' is one of the best works that 
he has given to the public for years. It represents the interior of 
his own studio. A large picture is placed upon the easel before 
.which sits Madame Munkacsy, richly but soberly arrayed in a 
dress of dark-blue velvet, in the act of examining and criticising 
the work of the artist, who stands beside her, leaning upon her 
.chair. In the shadow behind the picture sits, fast asleep, the 
painter's model, an unkempt little peasant-girl. While still adher- 
.ing to his habitual sombreness of colouring, Munkacsy has con- 
trived to keep his favourite blacks and greys out of his flesh-tints. 
His own portrait and that of his wife are well and strongly execu- 



ted, forming a great contrast with the dingy female head which he 
exhibited at the Cercle des Mirlitons last year. On the other hand, 
Ribot's false theories of colouring have led him farther astray thari 
ever. His portrait of Madame Gueymard-Louters is simply dread- 
ful. The lady is arrayed in a dress of black velvet ; her face and 
hands are grey, and the pearls which she is taking out of a casket 
are grey also. A patch of pink on either cheek fails to give warmth 
or life to the countenance, all the flesh-tints looking as though 
executed with a mixture of soot and glycerine. A group of heads, 
also by this artist, produces much the same effect as if the 
heads in question were those of a set of mummies, so dark and 
death-like are the faces, so hollow and cavernous the black-shad- 
owed eyes. The countenance of the long-buried empress in the 
powerful but disagreeable picture of ' Francis Borgia identifying 
the Corpse of Isabella of Portugal, Wife of Charles V.,' is but a 
shade blacker and more lifeless. This striking work is by Jean 
Paul Laurens. To the frame is attached the following quotation 
from the " Lives of the Saints : " " Frangois de Borgia was charged 
by the Emperor Charles V. with the mission of accompanying to 
Granada the body of the Empress Isabella. After the solemnity 
of the funeral ceremonies, he caused the coffin to be opened in 
order to recognise the corpse of his defunct sovereign." The dead 
empress lies in a sarcophagus of stone, decked in gay robes, her 
head supported on a cushion of scarlet velvet, and with pearls glis- 
tening in her dark hair and on her discoloured forehead. Frangpis 
de Borgia, in the act- of respectfully removing his plumed cap, 
stands beside the tomb, and gazes on the blackened features of his 
once beautiful sovereign with a serious and thoughtful air. A 
church dignitary in full canonicals stands at the foot of the tomb. 
Beyond, we see the massive arches of the cathedral and the glovif 
of light from the funeral torches. A curl of incense-smoke from a 
censer in the foreground drifts across the group. There are a 
strength and seriousness about this fine picture that rob the sub- 
ject of much of its repulsiveness. The subject is taken from one 
of the artist's designs in illustration of the " Imitation of Christ." 
The original drawings for the whole series of these illustrations, 
eleven in number, are on exhibition in the gallery of drawings. 
Of these, one of the finest represents the shade of Mariamne, 
appearing to Herod the Great, her husband and murderer. The 
powerful but sombre talent of M. Laurens found full scope for its 
exercise in these illustrations. 

Lucy H. Hooper. ■ 



BRIC-A-BRAC AT FLORENCE/ 

By JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 




lis we have seen how aristocratic bric-a-brac is 
lodged, let us now take a look at the other ex- 
treme ; the fountain-head or the dqst-bin of the 
traffic, just as it may happen — for it as often 
begins as it ends in picturesque open air; one 
ought not to say squalor, although it approaches 
it, because even in the lowest haunts. of the busi- 
.Pess, amid, however, much untidiness and disorder, there are 
sp.arkles of beauty that tell of the better times outlived by many of 
•the objects; and which, like a faded-out belle at a discreet distance, 
suggests charms that fail, on' closer inspection, to answer expecta- 
.tions. Misery is said to make strange bedfellows, and certainly the 
.misery which reduces aslhetic objects to this sort of -street com- 
•munism often carries with it many strange mysteries and doubt- 
-less much sorrow, out of which romances could be woven. Por- 
■traits that have outlivedall family affections ; pictures which have 
■furnished the last meals to decayed gentility ; ex-voto offerings and 
•ecclesiastical gear, in which no depth of ignorant devotion can now 
ifind anything sacred ; fragments of Etruscan and Grecian articles 
pf-toilette, and pagan toys, real or false, frequently encrusted with 
-dirt and verdigris, mediaeval medals and coins, seals, superan- 
■nuated vanities, defunct fashions of domestic utensils mingling with 
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broken sculpture, diversified buttons, incomprehensible terra-cottas, 
discarded frames and crippled glass, smashed jewellery — in short, 
piles of nameless roba, that require a courage to inspect to which 
few are equal — all this makes up the stock-in-trade of the outdoor 
antiquarian. But we must see the man himself and his magazine, 
which never migrates, and is only possible in positions where 
mediaeval architecture continues to hold its own ground. 

In the ancient piazza below me, into which a modern public 
garden has encroached, enveloping its antique fountain, and other- 
wise disturbing its fourteenth-century gravity, there stands a small 
Tuscan palace of the heavy indigenous style, time-stained and 
weather-beaten enough to pass for a bit of bric-a-brac itself, beyond 
-the possibilities of any restorative that could fit pleasurably or 
profitably into modern life. The human bats that inhabit it evi- 
dently have no intention of trying such an experiment. They 
would not feel at home in any habitation which had a savour ot a 
less antiquity than their genealogical tree. Whispers have been 
heard at- times of miserly as well as conservative habits, but I do 
not believe the former, because for many a year I saw daily led out 
of the stable part of the palace— which in these old buildings, is 
outwardly undistinguishable from the human^two aged milk-white 
horses, fat and carefully groomed, to take a few rounds of the 
piazza for air and exercise. : Finally only one appeared, hobbling 
slower and slower, and one:day he too was missing. The n«igh- 



